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In the same spirit of affection and admiration which inspired
him to write to her years afterwards: "It is all done, and you are
the Lady of Hughenden," he set off with her on their honeymoon,
It began in the respectable but unexciting surroundings of
Tunbridge Wells. Romance and spas seemed inseparable in
Mary Anne's life; she had met Wyndham Lewis at Clifton where
there was the Spa of Hotwells, and now she honeymooned with
Disraeli at Tunbridge Wells. The weather was dreadful, for it
never stopped raining, and so they remained in their rooms for
the most part. They did indeed venture out in order to visit a
noble lord resident in those parts, driving happily through the
deluge, and they only went on the Pantiles once. At Tunbridge
Wells they hardly knew anyone or cared to know anyone. The
Tunbridge Wells of 1839 sounds remarkably like the Tunbridge
Wells of to-day; respectable rather than riotous*

Mary Anne cared not at all, for she had her new frocks and
the companionship of her dear Dizzy. Later they were going
to the Continent where she would eat strange food and see strange
sights, with Dizzy, the much-travelled, beside her to explain
everything and tell her what to admire and what not to admire.
He was thirty-five and she was forty-seven, but of course he knew
a great deal more about the world than she did, and apart from
that she did not look anything like forty-seven. That marvellous
complexion which is the birthright of West-country girls kept
its rose petal texture, and her tip-tilted nose displayed a charming
impertinence. Also dear Dizzy disposed of an immense gravity
of manner on occasion and she could never bring herself to be
very grave, except over housekeeping and practical matters of
that kind, because life always seemed to her such fun

In due time they left Tunbridge Wells, and the rain, and
their comfortable rooms, and Mary Anne found herself travelling
on the Continent, ^staying with her important young husband at
Baden-Baden, Like a good Englishwoman she refused to be
impressed and declared that the place was not much better
than Cheltenham, a terrible insult to Cheltenham supposing
Cheltenham ever knew. They decided not to stay very long at
Baden-Baden, and continued to Stuttgart, of which Disraeli
wrote in favourable terms to Sarah at Bradenhamu

Mary Anne was happy, but it must have proved a singularly
placid honeymoon. As always, when on his travels, Disraeli
kept up a voluminous correspondence with Sarah in his best
guide book'manner. Mary Anne loved the festivities at Stutt-
gart, where the King sat in a pavilion in a field aad gave away